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HELEN DE MERVAL. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF J. N. BOUILLY. 


Translated for the Magazine. 





Ir coldness and foolish vanity impair the happiness of the 
married state, excessive attentions and a too blind conde- 
scension produce often a dangerous effect, by loosening, in- 
sensibly, the bands of the best assorted union. True love is 
weakened by the willing degradation of the object which in- 
spired it: we wish to be proud of what we love, we weary 
of an attachment which satiates the heart, and finish, by 
treating as a slave the being, however interesting, whose 
tastes are modelled only upon ours, who flatters even our 
caprices, and sacrifices to us that dignity of character which 
alone maintains the equality of rights. 

It is with man, particularly, that this domestic tyranny 
establishes itself, against which I would premonish those 
young wives, who, more loving, more feeble or more timid, 
permit the usurpation of their part of the conjugal right, al- 
most without perceiving it; who, for a tender regard, a flat- 
tering word, or gentle pressure of the hand, abandon the 
authority that nature has~granted them, this empire of all 
times, which alone preserves the equilibrium between the 
two sexes, by balancing the strength of the one against the 
irresistible charm of the other. 





young girl to unite herself to a man of great attainments, ||cient to acqu 
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it himself by an approving smile, an obliging 


whose merit subdues and conciliates the general esteem ; but||word, an adroit caress. Helen, who thought by this entire 


he is also dangerous to make him feel too often his superi- 
jority, to yield tvo blindly to all his opinions, to pay too great 
deference to all his wishes. Remember, my good Helen, 
that the rights which we yield to an exigeant husband can- 
not be recovered, and that if we have not the courage some- 
times to resist, we soon become his slave.” 
“Tt is more probable that Dapremont will become mine,” 
replied the young lady, “if I check him not in his cares and 


preventions in my behalf, which are carried to the point of 


absolute submission.’’ 

“ Trust not to that, my daughter ; the lion licks at first the 
hand that caresses him, but the least contradiction makes 
him recover his strength and power.” 

Helen answered in smiling to this terrible comparison. 

“ How shall I contrive,’”’ said she, “to see a roaring lion 
in him who surrounds me with incessant attentions — with 
homage and tenderness, who seems to hang on my looks, to 
divine what can gratify me, whose tastes and wishes are, so 
to speak, completely identified with my own!” 

“ Ah! that, my dear, is but the effect of the first charming 
delirium of love, of the momentary empire which they love 
to grant as the indispensable price of what they afterwards 
assume. I repeat to you, my good Helen, he who recognizes 


Hexen pe Mervat was the daughter of a Counsellor of||a master, acknowledges himself a slave.” 


State, who died in Germany in the discharge of an embassy 
which gave peace to France. 


The first months which followed this union, convinced the 


Her mother, whose merit was|| young wife that she had nothing to fear of this terrible sla- 


only equalled by her tenderness, had united her to the Baron|/very from which her mother was so anxious to preserve her. 
Dapremont, a young diplomatist who had already become |The Baron exerted himself each day to find new pleasures 


known by many important missions. _ This marriage, whieh ‘+o charm his beloved Helen, and prove to her his love. Jt 


origifiated in convenience, became the work of love. Helen 
inspired the liveliest passion-in the Baron. She joined to 
the best qualities of the heart, an uncommon degree of eru- 
dition and a spirit of observation little suspected in one of 
her age; she wrote with an ease and a purity which an- 
nounced the most perfect taste, with profound study. Guided 
by her mother, she had preferred useful acquirements to those 
ephemeral talents, which are generally abandoned by young 
wives when they come to be occupied with domestic cares. 
She saw most of her young companions throw aside their 
harps and their pencils, and find themselves reduced in their 
own households to the most insupportable nullity. She had 
wished to create in her mind and in her soul a solid, inde- 
structible foundation, which should afford her a refuge from 
the assaults of ennui and the dangers of idleness. Yet Helen 
carefully avoided displaying the treasures she had gathered. 
Nothing alarmed her like the reputation of a learned woman; 
it was even under the appearance of the most perfect sim- 
plicity and the gentlest modesty, that she concealed all her 
merit, even to’the degree that her husband himself was a 
long time in discovering it. 

Dapremont, on his side, united qualities which might well 
render Madamoiselle de Merval proud of her choice. He 
had a tall figure, noble and characterized, the deportment 
and manner of one who had been admitted to the best courts 
of Europe, the penetrating regard of a courtier accustomed 
to read the hearts of men, and that easy, rich, persuasive 
elocution which announces talents of the highest order. 
Among all these rare advantages, there might, however, be 
remarked an abruptness which the Baron carried sometimes 
almost to bluntness, a tenacity of opinion, a kind of despot- 
ism that he veiled with much address, but which had created 
more than one enemy among those who ran with him the 
diplomatic career. 

Madame de Merval, a nice and penetrating observer, per- 
ceived the opinionative character of the Baron, notwith- 
Standing the precaution which he had taken to constrain it 
in her presence. She believed it her duty to caution her 
daughter, whose happiness formed the chief object of her ex- 
ertions, and the most ardent of her vows. 

“Tt is a privilege, it is flattering,” said she to her, “fora 








||was promptly executed. Madame de Merval herself, con- 


was her will alone which regulated their domestic establish- 
ment, and the pleasures of the day; all that she did was 
good, all that she said was charming, all that she desired 


gratulated her daughter upon the perfect felicity which she 
enjoyed, and began to believe that she had judged her son- 
in-law with too much rigor. 

The Baron was soon charged by the Minister of Foreign 
Relations with a secret and delicate mission te the Court of 
Berlin. He made a féte of leading with him his young wife, 
who, on her part, was delighted to follow her husband, that 
there might be no interruption to the mutual felicity which 
they had experienced ever since their union. She quitted 
Madame de Merval, not without emotion, and received, in em- 
bracing her, new charges upon the danger of flattering her 
husband and prostrating herself before his merit. 

After the first few miles Helen forgot the counsels of her 
tender and prudent mother. After a happy journey, she 
wus enchanted to find herself at Berlin, presented in the 
circles of the ambassadors, and admitted to those of the court, 
\where her beauty, her noble and captivating manner, the 
charms of her conversation and modest dignity gained her 
universal admiration. Her love for the Baron augmented 
each day, and no longer retained by her mother, she lav- 
ished upon her husband all her cares, all her tenderness. 
At a distance from Paris, he needed all the cares, all the in- 
dulgences which we owe to a statesman whose time is so 
precious, and whose mind is given without relaxation to ob- 
jects and labors the most important. Dapremont, naturally 
arbitrary, accustomed to see himself anticipated and flattered, 
allowed his wife to spoil him as much as she pleased. It 
was she who always knotted his cravat, perfumed his hand- 
kerchief, helped him on with his coat. 

She even thrust her condescension so far as to kneel be- 
fore him to tie the ribbons of his shoes. She would, in one 
word, have reduced the office of his valet de chambre toa 
sinecure, if she had not now and then remembered the ad- 





vice of her mother, and checked the excess of devotion with ||: 


which she waited upon her husband. Dapremont, far from 
warning the young wife against this kind of forgetfulness of 
herself, appeared proud and satisfied. He believed it suffi- 
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|devotedness, to become still more dear to him whom she loved 
So tenderly, redoubled her zeal, and ended by making him 
jregard as a duty that which was the voluntary offering 
of the heart. Soon Dapremont required of her services 
| which delicacy should have taught him to decline; he bound 
| Helen to preside every day at his toilet, and, more than 
‘once, commanded her in that tone of authority which he 
|Was accustomed to use to people attached to his service. 
| This despotism which he exercised in all the habits of pri- 
vate life, conducted him insensibly to misunderstand or for- 
get the merit of his wife, and he no longer permitted her the 
\least suggestion or remonstrance, the least expansion of 
‘heart or of intellect. Blinded by the angelic sweetness and 
jmodesty of Helen, he believed himself to possess over her a 
|great superiority, and measured with so much annoyance 
the enormous distance which he imagined to exist between 
‘them, that he hardly answered to the indispensible demands 
which she made upon him ; ever morose, disdainful and se- 
vere, requiring much and discontented with all, he at length 
arrived at that point of domestic tyranny, that fretfulness in- 
cessantly arising which fatigues and saddens love, and often 
causes the fambeau of Hymen to become the torch of discord. 

Helen, separated from her mother anc her country, had no 
longer any support but her love, no consolation but ‘tears. 
In vain did the warning advice of her mother retrace itself 
in her remembrance, and make her painfally presage the 
long sufferings which must result from her guilty weakness ; 
she had not strength to surmountit. Like the reed beaten by 
the storm, whieh cati<pt raise its head from the wave, where 
the wind re-plunges it incessantly, Helen could not brave 
the imperious tone, the severe regard of Dapremont, and 
could only behold herself victim to the most frightful slavery. 

Heaven had pity upon her misfortunes. Dapremont, 
whose pride had disaffected certain great personages upon 
whom depended the success of his mission, and who was 
upon no very good terms with the French ambassador, 
whose rank and authority he had rivalled, was suddenly re- 
called to Paris. He experienced the most profound morti- 
fication. Helen was eager to offer him all needed consola- 
tion, but the pain which she partook with him, was alle- 
viated by the idea of again seeing her mother, her family 
and country. The journey was painful, the young wife had 
more than ever to endure, for the character of the Baron 
was rendered yet sharper by adversity. In vain did Helen 
redouble all her cares and kind offices, he only answered 
with a tone dry and short, sometimes even by insulting dis- 
dain, which the poor victim supported even with mate resig- 
nation. She resolved to conceal heryfeelings in the pres- 
ence of her mother, and to recall to her featnres the serenity 
which for six months had been banished from them. But 
however well she tried to disguise what she had suffered, 
nothing could escape the penetrating eye of Madame de 
Merval. How changed her daughter appeared to her! the 
sweet and frank expression of her eyes seemed veiled and 
sullied by tears. Her voice was every moment interrupted 
by smothered sighs, and each word uttered by her trembling 
lips bore the impress of the most humble sabmission. It 
was especially in the presence of her husband that these in- 
dications of secret suffering escaped her, and she could not 
surthount even before her mother, the kind of terror with 
which he had inspired her. 

“You are not happy,” said Madame de Merval to her, 
one day, “my good Helen, you carry chains which weigh 
heavily upon you.” ‘ 

“Me, mamma? Believe that my chain is dear to me, 

and that I find in it all the advantages ——” 
“Of an elevated rank, perhaps of satisfied ambition, but 
there is wanting, my daughter, something to your heart; I 
know better than any one how to read it, and I am fot to be 
deceived.” 
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He has every day violated the laws on which health de- 
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Helen, unable to resist such maternal kindness and in- 
terest, threw herself into the arms of her mother and burst 


BOOKS, &C. 


tpends. Did Providence cut him off? The evi! rarely ends 
here. The diseases of the father are often transmitted; anda 










Sueers of copper and lead, the bark of trees, bricks, wood, 


into tears. 
Two columns, 


“ Relieve thy heart, my poor child, and then resume upon||and stones were anciently used as books. 
thy mother’s heart thy strength and thy dignity. Helen,||the one of stone, the other of brick, are spoken of by Jose- 
I predicted it to you, the excess of your love has disenchanted || phus, who says that the children of Seth wrote their inven- 
your husband, the excess of your solicitude has made him a ‘tions and discoveries in science upon them. Porphyry speaks 


/feeble mother rarely leaves behind her vigorous children. It 
jhas been customary, in some of our cities, for young ladies 
jto walk in thin shoes and delicate stockings in mid-winter. 
|A healthy blooming young girl, thus dressed in violation of 


Heaven’s laws, pays the penalty : a checked circulation, cold, 


despot.” 
“Tt is true, but I believe there remain to me still many 


claims upon his heart. If my extreme tenderness and en- 
thusiasm for his merit bave bewildered his vanity, at least 
his esteem remains to me, I will venture even to say his re- 
spect for my irreproachable character and my devotedness 
to him.” 

“Yes, my daughter, and I am far from thinking the evil 
remediless. Second me, my Helen, and I promise to recall 


Dapremont to the regards which are due to you, and perhaps'|| 


to render you all his love.” 
“OQ, mamma, indulge not this hope, my husband has too 


of some pillars which were preserved in Crete, on which the 
'Corybantes, it was said, recorded the ceremonies which were 
lin vogue at their sacrifices. The leaves of the palm-tree 
| were used, and the finest part of the barks of the ash, elm, 
‘lime and maple trees. Hence comes the Latin /ider (book) 
which signifies the inner bark of the trees, and as these 
barks were rolled up, for convenience, the roll was called 
|volumen, a volume, afterwards given to rolls of paper and 
|| parchment, and now to any one packet of sheets. By de- 
grees, wax and leather were employed, and the skins of 
‘sheep and goats, of which, at length, parchment was made. 
The ancient rolls were sometimes four or five feet wide, and 
fifty feet long, being composed of several sheets fastened to- 





much pride.” 

“ Then you must have it also.” 

“« He is so determined in his resolutions.” 

«Let yours, too, be unshaken.” 

“‘ He will fly into a passion, perhaps.” 

“ Then he will be conquered.” 

“*‘ He may break the bands.” 

“ They will become to him dearer than ever.” 

“ He will abandon me.” 

“ To return again to your feet.” 

Madame de Merval, whose spirit equalled the firmness of 
her character, knew, by experience, that a man does not, 
easily abandon a young wife, beautiful, gentle, irreproach-, 
able, and whose only wrong is that of loving him too fondly. | 
She feigned, then, not to perceive the exaction and blunt- 
ness of her son-in-law, who always constrained himself be-| 
fore her. Helen, upon her part, began by preserving an 
imperturbable calm every time that her husband demanded 
any thing, which she always gave him without making him 
wait, but without hurry or eagerness. If he became impa-| 
tient, to the forgetfulness of propriety, Helen, ever coolly, 
but with carefulness and attention appeased, by degrees, his 
passion. Our despot was soon weary of his useless clamors, 
and ended by asking with moderation what at first he had 
demanded with vehemence. This first success emboldened 
poor Helen, who preserved, not without fear and effort, the) 
imposing security so necessary to her projects. 

The temper of Dapremont became sharper each day as he} 
perceived the coldness and reserve with which he was re 
ceived by the minister. The ill success of the important em- 
bassy with which he had been charged, had caused his com-| 
plete disgrace. He wished to exculpate himself ; and to prove, 
that it was the French ambassador to the court of Prussia! 
who had fettered his steps, he was furnished with authentic; 
dccuments for his vindication ; but authority too often sacri- 
fices the weaker to the stronger, and as the adversary of the 
Baron was depository of acts which might compromise the 
minister himself, the latter hesitated not to blame the con- 
duct of Dapremont, and disiniss him with a rebuke. He re 
tired furious, indignant, resolving never again to meddle 
with public affairs till he had cleared himself of the grave 
fauli which they imputed to him, and shewn himself worthy 
of their confidence. He could not disguise from himself that 
this blow might cost him his estate, and put a complete stop 
to his brilliant career, and though, in appearance, he sought 
to brave it with courage, his repose was disturbed, his am- 
bition suffered in silence, and the sharpness of his temper 
became still more insupportable. Vainly then did Helen, 
redoubling her kindness and her patience, recall to him many 
circumstances, and furnish him many proofs which might 
confound his enemies, and restore to him the esteem and 
confidence of the government; he hardly answered to what 
his young wife advanced, listening only with a disdainfal 
pre-occupation, and not having the power to conceive how 
she had dared so to forget herself, as to give her advice, and 
trace for him a plan of conduct. Then Helen held her peace, 
and ever guided and fortified by Madame de Merval, she no 
longer interfered in the slightest degree, but followed with 


perseverance, the path she had proposed to herself. 
To be concluacd. 
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Monsters oF THE ANcIENT Worti>.— Petrified skeletons 
Saurians have been found in Clarke county, Alabama, one 
hundred feet in length. These animals belong to the alli- 
gator and lizard family. 


gether. The letters, at an early period, were divided into 
lines, then into distinct words, which, afterwards, were dis- 
tributed and pointed by marks into paragraphs, chapters and 
sentences. Among the eastern nations, the writing was 
commenced at the right and read to the left ; in the northern 
and western, the contrary way. The Greeks used both ways; 
alternately commencing at the right and left. The Chinese 
commence their lines at the top of the page and read to the 
bottom. The Turks place the name of God at the beginning 
of all their works. 

The word book is from the Saxon doc, which comes from 
the northern duech, a beech or service-tree, on the bark of 
which the ancient Britons used to write. 

King Alfred gave a large estate for a work on Cosmog- 
raphy. In 1409 they were sold from £10to£30each. The 
first printed book was the Vulgate edition of the Bible, in 
1462; the second was the De Officiis of Cicero, in 1496. 
Two hundred thousand books were ordered to be burned by 
Leo I., at Constantinople, during his reign. In the sup- 
pressed monasteries of France, in 1790, there were found 
four million, one hundred and ninety-four thousand, four 
hundred and twelve volumes, of which nearly one half 
treated on theology. The end of the book was formerly 
marked by a V., called coronis, and the volume was fre- 
quently washed with an oil taken from cedar, to preserve it 
from decay. 

Anthony Magliabecchi, born at Florence, in 1638, was 
probably the greatest reader that ever lived. Every moment 
of his time was given to books. With a retentive memory, 
and by incessant application, he became a living library, 
and was appointed librarian to the Duke of Tuscany. He 
was a man of most forbidding aspect, exceedingly negligent 
of his person, never would be waited upon, rarely took off 
‘his clothes when he went to bed, dined generally upon three 
hard eggs and a glass of water, and died in 1714, at eighty- 
one years of age. He had a small window in the door of 
his room, through which he could see all those who ap- 
proached him, and seldom allowed any one to enter. He 
passed several hours each day, at the palace library, but 
was never known to have gone farther than from Florence 
to Pratz, whither he went with Cardinal Norris to see a 
manuscript. — New York Dispatch. 









MISS SEDGWICK ON HEALTH. 


Take, for example, a young girl, bred delicately in town, 
shut up in a nursery in her childhood — in a boarding school 
through her youth, never accustomed either to air or exer- 
cise, two things that the law of God makes essential to health. 
She marries; her strength is inadequate to the demands 
upon it. Her beauty fades early. She languishes, and dies 
early ; and her acquaintances lamentingly exclaim, “ What 
a strange Providence, that a mother should be taken, in the 
midst of life, from her children!*’ Was it Providence? No! 
Providence had assigned her three score years and ten; a 
term long enough to rear her children, and to see her chil- 
dren’s children; but she did not obey the laws on which life 
depends, and of course she lost it. A father, too, is cut off in 
the midst of his days. He is a useful and distinguished citi- 
zen, and eminent in his profession. A general buzz rises on 
every side, of ‘‘ Whata striking Providence!” This man has 
been in the habit of studying half the night, of passing his 
days in his office and in the courts, of eating luxurious din- 
ners, and drinking various wines. 
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fever and death. ‘ What a sad Providence!” exclaim her 
jfriends. Was it Providence or her own folly ? 

A beautiful young bride goes, night after night, to parties 
made in honor of her marriage. She has a slightly sore 
throat, perhaps, and the weather is inclement; but she must 
wear her neck and arms bare; for who ever saw a bride in 
a close evening dress? She is consequently seized with an 
inflammation of the lungs, and the grave receives her before 
her bridal days are over. “ What a Providence!” exclaims 
the world. ‘Cut off in the midst of happiness and hope!” 
Alas! did she not cut the thread of life herself? 

A girl in the country, exposed to our changeful climate, 
gets a new bonnet, instead of getting a flannel garment. A 
rheumatism is the consequence. Should the girl sit down 
tranquilly with the idea that Providence has sent the rheu- 
matism upon her, or should she charge it on her vanity, and 
avoid the folly in future? Look, my young friends, at the 
mass of diseases that are incurred by intemperance in eat- 
ing, or in drinking, or in study, or in business; by neglect 
of exercise, cleanliness, pure air; by indiscreet dressing, 
tight lacing, é&c., and all is quietly imputed to Providence! 
Is there not impiety as well as ignorance in this? Were the 
physical laws strictly observed from generation to generation, 
there would be an end to the frightfal diseases that cut life 
short, and of the long maladies that make life a torment or a 
trial. Itis the opinion of those who best understand the phy- 
sical system, that this wonderful machine, the body, this 
“goodly temple,” would gradually decay, and men would 
die, as a few now do die, as if falling asleep. 








UNIVERSAL AS TRIBUTES OF WOMEN. 

I HAVE Observed, among all nations, that the women orna- 
ment themselves more than the men ; that, wherever found, 
they are the same, kind, civil, obliging, humane, tender 
beings ; that they are ever inclined to be gay and cheerful, 
timorous and modest. They do not hesitate, like men, to 
perform a hospitable or generous action ; nor haughty nor 
arrogant, nor supercilious, but full of courtesy, and fond of 
society ; industrious, economical, ingenious; more liable, 
in general, to err, than man, but in general, also, more vir- 
tuous, and performing more good actions than he. I never 
addressed myself in the language of decency and friendship, 
to a woman, whether civilized or savage, without receiving 
a decent answer. With man it has often been otherwise. 

In wandering over the barren plains of inhospitable Den- 
mark, through honest Sweden, frozen Lapland, rude and 
churlish Finland, Russia, and the wide spread regions of the 
wandering Tartar, if hungry, dry, cold, wet or sick, woman 
has ever been friendly to me and uniformly so; and to add 
to this virtue, so worthy the appellation of benevolence, 
these actions have been performed in so free and kind a 
manner that, if I was dry, I drank the sweet draught, and, if 
hungry, ate the coarse morsel with double relish. — Ledyard’s 
Siberian Journal. 


THE VALUE OF RICHES. bs 
A youne person once mentioned to Doctor Franklin his 
surprise that the possession of great riches should ever be 
attended with solicitude; and instanced.a merchant who, al- 
though in possession of unbounded wealth, was as busy and 
much more anxions than the assiduous clerk in his counting 
house. The Doctor, in reply, took an apple from the fruit 
basket, and presented it toa child in the room, who could 
scarcely grasp it in his hand. He then gave it a second, 
which filled the other hand, and choosing a third, remarkable 
for its size and beauty, he presented that also. The child, 
after many ineffectual attempts to hold the three apples, 
dropped the last on the carpet, and burst into tears. ‘ See 
there,” said the philosopher, “is a little man with more riches 
than he can enjoy.” 


Tue wonderful musica] machine invented by a Genoese in 
the employ of the celebrated Maelzel, is said to have been 
purchased by a company of gentlemen in Philadelphia, and 
will shortly be exhibited. 
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THE FACE IN THE CLOUD. 


BY MARY H. MAXWELL. 





Original. 





I ranciep, (when a little child,) 
That in the evening sky, 
When summer breezes whisper’d mild, 
And stars were twinkling high, 
That, sometimes, I could faintly trace 
Among the clouds, an angel face. 


And often as the twilight came 
With star, and dewy tear, 

I watch’d the evening sky again, 
If clouds were floating near, 

And tarried long, with eager gaze, 

To see that beauteous angel face. 


?Twas not like aught we see on earth, 
‘Though one would fondly dream 

That somewhere, since his memory’s birth, 
That lovely smile had been, 

But ne’er could tell the hour, or place, 

Where he had seen that angel face. 


Years passed away — and childhood’s dreams, 
Upon the curtent floated by, 

As bubbles borne on rapid streams, 
That lose their color as they fly — 

Till, bursting on a distant shore, 

The rainbow tints are seen no more. 


T'was thus, when other visions came, 
To blend their shadows with the past, 

And phantom rays of future fame, 
Their soft deceitful radiance cast, 

That fancy seldom turn’d to trace, 

?Mid cloud and star that angel face. 

But sorrow, with her blighting spell, 
Came with the tide of rolling years, 

And death, whose oft repeated knell, 
1s harbinger to bitter tears, 

Rode on the blast, in wintry hours, 

And breathed his blight in summer bowers. 


Then, musing on departed ones 
As summer twilight softly came, 
And Memory, with her by-gone tones 
Came stealing o’er the soul again — 
I turned to view the evening sky, 
And saw that vision passing by : — 


That angel face, that beauteous form, 
So like to all we love on earth, 
That keeps the young affections warm, 
And draws their ardent gushings, forth — 
That form, so like the loved, and lost, 
The starry pathway lightly cross’d. 


Again, — ’twas on my bridal eve, 
When mirthfal friends were gathering round, 
And joyous laughter lightly breathed, 
I saw that face, and deemed it frown’d, 
But smiled again, so sweetly sad, 
It chilled my heart, before so glad. 


That angel face, yet once again, 

Shall softly, sweetly smile on me, 
When bursting from an earthly chain, 

My prisoned spirit shall be free, — 
When from the skies that form shall come, 
To bear me to a cloudless home. 


THE WONDERS OF NATURE. 

Awimatcutes have been discovered, whose magnitude is 
such that a million of them do not exceed the bulk of a grain 
of sand; and yet each of these creatures is composed of 
members as curiously organized as those of the largest spe- 
cies; they have life and spontaneous motion, and are en- 
dowed with sense and instinct. In the liquids in which they 
live, they are observed to move with astonishing speed and 
activity ; nor are their motions blind and fortuitous, but evi- 
dently governed by choice, and directed to an end. They 
use food and drink, from which they derive nutrition, and 
. are furnished with a digestive apparatus. They have great 
gauscular power, and are furnished with limbs and muscles 
of strength and flexibility. They are susceptible of the 
same appetites, and obnoxious to the same passions, the 
gratification of which is attended with the same results as 
in our own species. Spallanzi observes that certain animal- 
cules devour others so voraciously that they fatten and be- 
come indolent and sluggish from over-feeding. After a meal 
of this kind, if they be confined in distilled water, so as to 
be deprived of all fuod, their condition becomes reduced ; 
they regain their spirit and activity, and amuse themselves 
in the pursuit of the more minute animals, which are sup- 
plied to them; they swallow these without depriving them 
of life, for, by the aid of the microscope the one has been ob- 





—_———— 
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served moving within the body of the other. These singu- 
lar appearances are not matters of idle and curious observa- 
tion ; they lead us to inquire what parts are necessary to 
produce such results. Must we not conclude that these 


creatures have hearts, arteries, veins, muscles, sinews, ten- || 
grounds of accusation, he resorted to the fou! expedient of 
secretly conveying his own property upon his neighbor’s . 
ipremises ; so that, being found there, it might be a proof of / 


dons, nerves, circulating fluids, and all the concomitant ap- 
paratus of a living organized body? And if so, how infinite- 
ly minute must those parts be. {f a globule of their blood 
bears the same proportion to their whole bulk as a globule 
of our blood bears to our magnitude, what powers of calcu- 
lation can give an adequate notion of its minuteness ? 





MAGIC TABLE. 
FOR FINDING THE AGE OF ANY PERSON. 


Rule. — Let a person tell in which column or columns he 
finds his age —add together the first numbers of those col- 
umns and their sum is the person’s age. 

Suppose, for example, that a person says he sees his age 
in the first, second and fifth columns, then the addition of one, 
two and sixteen, (the first numbers of said columns,) gives 
nineteen for that person’s age. 

N. B. The following combination was originally made by 
a Quaker in Pennsylvania, about 15 years ago; but as it only 
extended to No. 63, we have carried it to twice that extent, 
so as to answer for any old as well as young people’s age. 





I Il Ill Iv v VI Vit 
1 2 4 8 16 32 64 
3 3 5 9 17 33 65 
5 6 6 10 18 34 66 
7 7 € 11 19 35 67 
9 10 12 12 20 36 68 
11 11 13 13 21 37 69 
13 14 14 14 22 38 70 
15 15 15 15 23 39 71 
17 18 20 24 24 40 72 
19 19 21 25 25 41 73 
21 22 22 26 26 42 74 
23 23 23 27 27 43 75 
25 26 28 28 28 44 76 
27 27 29 29 29 45 77 
29 30 30 30 30 46 78 
31 31 31 31 31 47 79 
33 34 36 40 48 48 80 
35 35 37 41 49 49 81 
37 38 38 42 50 50 82 
39 39 39 43 dl 51 83 
41 42 44 44 52 52 84 
43 43 45 45 53 53 85 
45 46 46 46 54 54 86 
47 47 47 47 55 55 87 
49 50 52 56 56 56 88 
51 51 53 57 57 57 89 
53 54 54 58 58 58 90 
55 55 55 59 59 59 91 
57 58 60 60 60 60 92 
59 59 61 61 61 61 93 
61 62 62 62 62 62 94 
63 63 63 63 63 63 95 
65 66 68 72 80 96 96 
67 67 69 73 81 97 97 
69 70 70 74 82 98 98 
71 71 71 75 83 99 99 
73 74 76 76 84 100 100 
75 75 77 77 85 101 101 
77 78 78 78 86 102 102 ‘ 
79 79 79 79 87 103 103 
81 84 84 88 “88 104 104 
83 85 85 89 89 105 105 
85 86 86 90 90 106 106 
87 87 87 91 91 107 «6107 
89 90 92 92 92 108 108 
91 91 93 93 93 109 109 
93 94 94 94 94 110 110 
95 95 95 95 95 111 111 
97 98 100 104 112 112 112 
99 99 101 105 113 113 = 113 
101 102 102 106 114 114 114 
103 103 103 107 #115 «115 = 6115 
105 106 108 108 116 116 = 116 
107 107 109 109 #117 ‘117° «117 
109 110 110 110 118 118 118 
ii; 41k 2 Ad.. 1... I 
113 (114 :116 120 120 120 120 
105 «115 147 | A «. 12E ae 
117 118 118 122 122 122 122 
119 119 119 123 123 123 123 
121 122 124. 124 124 124 124 
123 123 125 125 125 125 125 
125 126 126 126 126 126 126 
127 127. 127. 127 127. .127.. 127 
I bi WI IV v vI vit 





HOW TO GROW RICH. 
Two tradesman in converse, were striving to learn, 
What means to make use of, great riches to earn ; 
A friend who sat near them advised, with a smile, 
*¢ Live on half your income, and live a great while.” 











MALICE OUTWITTED. 

Tue owner of a saw-mill in the country, having a bitter 
lenmity against a neighboring farmer, laid a plan to get him 
arraigned as a thief, convicted, and sent to the penitentiary. 
But as the honesty of his neighbor afforded him no fair 


his guilt. For this purpose, he took a thousand of boards, 
having his own mark on them, and, at dead of night, dumped 
them in a field near his neighbor’s house. - But the farmer 
was not as sound asleep as his enemy supposed. He heard 
la noise, or thought he heard one, and getting up pretty soon 
jafter, to satisfy himself on the subject, by the help of a light, 
‘he found the load of boards, with the sawyer’s mark thereon. 
| How they came there, and why they came there, flashed upon 
‘his mind at once. His course was promptly taken. Allow- 
‘ing his enemy just time to get home and into bed, that the 
‘light of the burning pile might not be detected, he set fire to 
‘the boards, which, being well seasoned; were soon consumed. 
Early in the morning, as the farmer had anticipated, the 
jsawyer came, with a constable, and a search-warrant, to 
llook for his property. 

“ You are suspected,” said the officer to him, “of having 
taken a thousand of boards from this man, and by virtue of 
the warrant I hold in my hand, I must search your premises.”’ 

“Very well,” replied the farmer, “you are at liberty to 
search as much as you please; and if you find the boards, 
I'll engage to eat them for my breakfast!” 


| 





INDIAN ANECDOTE. 
One of the Indians who formerly inhabited the shores of 
|Robbins’ pond, being out upon a hunting excursion, chanced 
lto pass the house of Mr. W——, who was engaged in feed- 
ing a large flock of turkeys near the house. Sam, the In- 
dian, feeling very thirsty, went up to Mr. W., and asked for 
some cider, who told him to go into the house and his wife 
would draw him a jug full. Sam in going to the house, 
muttered to himself, but loud enough tor Mr. W. to hear, 
‘How I should like to have one shot at them.” Mr. W., 
who was fond of a joke, took the gun which Sam had ieft at 
the door and drew the shot from it. ‘ Well, Sam,” said Mr. 
W., “you said you should like to have a shot at my turkeys ; 
what will you give me for a shot?” Sam, after some hes- 
itation, agreed to give a dollar. Every thing being ready, 
Sam levelled his gun and fired, and as might be expected, 
the turkeys were more frightened than hurt. Sam was 
mute with astonishment, and flinging his gun over his 
shoulder, said, “Sam never made such a shot as that be- 
fore,” and walked off. It was about two weeks from the 
time Sam made his unlucky shot, that he again called on 
Mr. W. for cider; who thinking to put another joke upon 
him, sent him into the house for his cider, and again drew 
his shot from his gun*which was left beside the door. On 
Sam’s retarn he was asked by Mr. W. what he would give 
for another shot at his turkeys. A bargain was made, and 
Sam was to give another dollar for a shot, provided Mr. W. 
would call them together. Sam fired, and killedix, besides 
wounding eight or ten more. If Sam’s astonishment was 
great at his first unfortunate shot, Mr W.’s was not less 
now, when he beheld the havoc made, as he supposed, with 
nothing but powder. It seems that Sam had mistrusted the 
cause of the failure of his first shot, although he had betray- 
ed no signs of suspicion at the time, and had loaded his gun 
with two charges of shot, supposing that one would be 
drawn out. 





Waar a pity that one forgets one’s childish thoughts ; their 
originality would produce such an effect, properly managed! 
It is curious to observe that by far the most useful part of 
our knowledge is acquired unconsciously. We remember 
learning to read and write, but we do not remember how we 
learn to talk, to distinguish colors, ete. The first thought 
that a child wilfally conceals is an epoch —one of life’s most 
important —and yet who can recall it? 

Lost weaLtH may be regained by a course of industry, 
the wreck of health repaired by temperance — forgotten 
knowledge restored by study — alienated friendship soothed 
into forgiveness—even forfeited reputation won back by 
penitence and virtue. But who ever again looked upon his 
vanished honor—recalled his slighted years, and stamped 
them with wisdom—or effaced from heaven’s record, the 
fearful blot of a wasted life. 


© 
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stopped by a crowd at the gate. There was, as usual, a'|should like very much to oblige you — but in such a way — 


THE WINTER BIRD. 


Original. 


grand chorus of oaths and yells, the vocal part being per-| 
formed by the drivers and cartmen, and the instramental by| 
their whips. The negro, however, never spoke a word. His! 


| 


good behavior delighted the soldiers, who held him up as an) 
example to the crowd. “Look at the black fellow,” they | 
cried ; “see how well he behaves! Bravo, nigger, bravo!” 
He showed a perfect indifference to their applause. “ My) 
friend,” said a clerk at the barrier, jumping up on the foot- | 
board, and slapping our sable friend on the shoulder, “ we 
are really very much obliged to you!” Oh, surprise! the’ 
shoulders rattled. The officer was bewildered: he sounded 
the footman all over, and found he was a man of metal, and) 


as full as his skin would hold of the very best contraband | 


liquor. The juicy mortal was seized at once, and carried | 
off in triumph. The first night, the revenue people drank 
up one of his shoulders, and he was soon bled to death. It 
is now six years since he lost all the moisture in his system, 
and was reduced to a dry skeleton. 

How many strange stories these inventions of roguery | 
might tell! Only ask that empty mattress that lies there 
by the stove. That mattress came from Valenciennes. One 
morning, two citizens left the town, with swords in hand, | 
and seconds by their side. The solemn, mournful gait of 
their companions indicated clearly the deadly character of 
the promenade, which took place before the eyes of the reve- 
nue-officers. The angry principals were so anxious to get 
to work, that they drew almost as soon as they were beyond 
the walls. The crossing of their blades, and the clatter of 
the duel, would easily be noticed from the guard-house. 
After a desperate contest, the noise ceased. A cry of dis- 
tress was heard, and if both the contending parties had pre- 
served their honor untouched, the person of one of them 
could not boast of the same immunity. A wide wound 
across the forehead, and a scientific thrust into the region of 
the sternum, which bled profusely, were easily seen. Ina 
moment, a hand-barrow, with the aforesaid mattress upon it, 
were transformed into a litter, and the procession re-entered 
the town by the same gate, amidst the sympathies of the 
guards. 

It happened that one of the soldiers had dabbled a little in 
medicine, and had been surgeon’s-mate in a regiment. He 
took pity on the wounded man, and followed him home, to 
offer him his services. This generous behavior won him all 
hearts in Valenciennes, extept those of the seconds, who 
were at a loss how to get rid of a benefactor whose presence 
would be so fatal to the suecess of their daring fraud. At 
last, the most ingenious of them took the soldier aside, and 
begged him to wait a few moments in another room, till he 
got the sick man ready to receive his disinterested physician. 

CONTRABAND MUSEUM IN PARIS, The surgeon-soldier readily agreed to this ; the friend availed 

I nap caught a bad cold, and just as I lifted up my head/|/himself of the interval, and whispered in the patient’s ear, 
to sneeze, I saw, through one of the windows of the mayor’s||as he lay on the mattress, 
office, in the twelfth arrondissement, the body of a negro hang-|| ‘ We are lost!” 
ing by the neck. At the first glance, and even at the second,|| ‘‘ Sabrebleu! and why?” asked the wounded man. 

I took it for a human being whom disappointed love, or, per-|/| ‘Speak lower! one of the custom-house guards wants to 
haps, an expeditious justice, had disposed of so suddenly ;||dress your wounds.” 

but I soon ascertained that the ebony gentleman in question|| “My wounds? he shan't do it—I want to keep them as 
was only a kind of doll as large as life. What to think of||they are, and you go and tell him so.” 

this I did not know; sol asked the door-keeper the mean-|| ‘He won’t believe it,” was the answer. 

ing of it. “« But suppose I don’t want to be cured? I presume I am 

“ This is the contrabahd museum,” was the answer ; and,||my own master, and besides, I have a reason for it.” 
on my showing a curiosity to examine it, he was kind enough | ‘I know that, but the fool will insist on it.” 
to act as my cicerone. | “I'l jump out of the window first.” 

In a huge dusty room are scattered over the floor, on the|| “ Why, you wretch, we shall be ruined.” 
walls and along the ceiling, all the inventions of roguery|| ‘ What of it? I wish I had really been badly wounded, I 
which have been confiscated from time to time by those|/give you my word for it.” 
guardians of the law, the revenue officers. It is acomplete|| ‘Alas! I’m afraid it’s the only way to get out of this 
arsenal of the weapons of smuggling: all unfortunately in|| scrape.” 
complete confusion. Look before you; there is a hogshead|| “Much obliged to you.” 
dressed up as a nurse, with a child that holds just two quarts||_ “If you only would ——” 
and a half. On the other side are logs, hollow as the Tro-|| ‘ Well, what?” 
jan horse, and filled with whole armies of cigars. On the|| “It’s time enough yet, perhaps ——” 
floor lies a huge boa constrictor, gorged with China silks;|} “Well?” 
and just beyond it a pile of coal, curiously perforated with|| “The wife of Bratus, on a like occasion, inflicted a des- 
spools of cotton. The colored gentleman who had excited||perate wound on herself.” 
my sympathy so much at first, met with his fate under the|| “ What have I got to do with that?” 
following circumstances: —He was built of tin, painted|| ‘Don’t you understand, my dear friend?” 
black, and stood like a heyduck or Ethiopian chasseur, on the|| “Ah, horrible! I shudder at the thought. You are so 
foot-board of a carriage, fastened by the feet and hands. He||fond of me, that you are very willing to shed my blood —’ 
had frequently passed through the gates, and was well known /|and the frightened patient raised himself up in bed. 
by sight to the soldiers, who noticed that he was always|| “Come, come, try to be reasonable.” 
showing his teeth, which they supposed to be the custom of|| ‘You are troublesome: do you think I’m going to throw 
his country. One day the carriage he belonged to was!laway my life to serve you—think of something else. 1 








Warece, warble, little bird, 

The sweetest music ever heard, 
Is most surely thine ; 

Like a tiny flute thy throat 

Sends afar each ringing note, 
By the forest shrine. 


But the summer flowers have flown, 
i? And the woodland glades are lone, 
Not a song-bird stays ; 
Through the myrtle leaves no more, 
On the spicy zephyrs bore, 
Now their plumage stays. 


The jasmine blooms not in the vale, 
The rose’s cheek is growing pale, 
Where these sweet skies bow, 
When each fair thing fades and dies, 
Even ‘neath these sunny skies, 
Say, why lingerest thou? 


There’s a brighter home for thee, 
Than this frozen Jand can be, 
But thou seek’st it not, 
And thou tak’st our faded flowers, 
And our cold and leafless bowers 
For thy chosen lot. 





Little minstrel, wild and free, 
Listen, I will tell to thee, 

What thou’rt like on earth, 
Thou who bring’st to winter hours, 
Lovely dreams of summer flowers, 

With thy tones of mirth. 







Thou art like a faithful friend, 
One whom time nor change can bend 
From his trusting love, 
Lingering with the shower and storm, 
Ever true and ever warm, 
Lifting hope above. 


Then warble, warble, little bird, 
The sweetest music ever heard, 
Is most truly thine ; 
Let that tiny flute thy throat, 
Send afar each ringing note 
By the forest shrine. 


There are hearts which grow more light, 
When thy tones of wild delight, 
Happy mem’ries bring, 
Flowers which bloom with fairer hue — 
Music strains which burst anew, 
Little minstrel sing. FLORENCE. 


Natchitoches, La., Feb., 1840. 



































never! I’d die first.” 

“Only think what it is you object to—only two little 
wounds —if they only look natural, it’s all sufficient. Come, 
my dear fellow, say you agree to it.” 

“T tell you again and again, I won’t.” 

«“ Come, now, be clever, I've an easy hand, and the sur- 
geon will be tired of waiting.” 

‘«‘] suppose you think it will be fine fan for me.” 

“Oh, what a fuss you make about a couple of little 
scratches! If kindness and friendship cannot touch your ob- 
stinate heart, let’s see what force will do.’’ And thereupon 
the friend seized his sword; the patient dodged the first 
blow, leaped to his feet, snatched up the other weapon, and 
attacked his aggressor furiously. The soldier, hearing the 
scuffle, rushed into the room, and succeeded, not without 
trouble, in separating the combatants, when he found, to his 
great surprise, that it was not the sham patient that needed 
help, but bis friend, till now safe and sound, whom the dying 
man had pinked just below the thorax. 

“T thought,” said the soldier, “that these gentlemen were 
too polite to give me all the trouble.of coming for nothing.” 

The wounded man was soon cured, and the mattress, 
stuffed full of English goods, well repaid the soldier for his 
|medical services. — N. Y. Mirror. 








THE WAY TO SECURE BUILDINGS FROM FIRE. 

In Boulogne, in France, having thirty thousand inhabi- 
jtants, there has not been a fire in twenty years! So of all 
lother cities in that kingdom. No one in our “combustible” 
‘country can credit the fact, that such interregnums to the 
‘visits of the devouring element can possibly exist. Why 
ido they? Because, in the first place, the walis are coin- 
'plete all around, and Jaid on broad, solid foundations of three 
‘to four feet thickness, which are most faithfully cemented 
together by honest workmanship, and never taper, at the 
‘highest elevation to less than two feet breadth. All the par- 
‘titions of the rooms, &c., are of thin brick, plastered. Al! 
‘the floors of thin octagon or hexagon tiles, laid in a bed of 
plaster, and painted red and varnished. All the windows 
‘are of solid wall, except the wood work of the frames. The 
doors only are of wood. The mantels and stair-cases are 
generally stone or marble. Now the apartments are not 
only ten times warmer than in our houses, but it is next to 
impossible for such houses to take fire. And what a world 
of money is thus saved, and misery prevented! The root of 
the mischief with us is the defective construction of houses —-so 
slight and thin are the walls, so hastily run up, and so loaded 
With timber and wood work, that they crush into a heap of 
ruins as soon as kindled. Whereas, it’s a very tough busi- 
ness to burn even the third of a house down in France, for 
there is scarcely any thing to burn. Had we such houses, 
we should have scarcely a call for engines or Croton Water 
Works—saving thus millions.— NV. Y. Star. 








WHIMSICAL CALCULATION. 

Wuat a noisy creature would man be, were his voice, in 
proportion to his weight, as powerful as that of the grass- 
hopper, which may be heard at the distance of one-sixteenth 
ofa mile! The kolibri weighs about half an ounce, so that 
a man of ordinary size weighs about as much as 4000 koli- 
bris. One kolibri must weigh, at least, as much as four 
grasshoppers. Assuming, then, that a man weighs as much 
as 16,000 grasshoppers, and that the voice of one of these 
may be heard at the distance of one-sixteenth of a mile, that 
of a man, were it in proportion to his weight, would be au- 
dible at the distance of 1000 miles ; and when he sneezed he 
would run the risk of bringing the house about his ears, like 
the walls of Jericho at the sound of the trampet. Assuming, 
further, that a flea weighs a grain, which is something more 
ithan its real weight, and that it is able to clear one inch and 
a half at a spring, a man of one hundred and fifty pounds 
weight would, by the same rule, be able to make a spring 
over a space of 12,800 miles, and consequently leap with 
ease from New York to Cochin China. 

A GENTLEMAN who suspected his negro servant of drink- 
ing his cider, took a piece of chalk, and calling Cuffee to him, 
pretended to pass it round his mouth. “Now I shall know 
if you drink any,” said he. On Cuffee’s going into the cel- 
lar, he took a hearty draught, chalked his mouth round, and 
returned to the parlor. This was not quite so ingenious as 
the farmer who insisted on the man’s whistling, while he 
was similarly engaged. 
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coachman, and before many years, divers great ladies made 
themselves coaches, and rode in them up and down the 
countries. 

Shortly before that period, the knowledge and wear o! 
|lawns and cambrics were introduced by the Dutch mer- 
chants, who retailed those articles in ells, yards, &c., for 
there was not then one shop-keeper amongst forty who 
durst buy a whole piece. 

About the fifth or sixth year of the reign of Elizabeth, the 
i manufacture of pins was introduced ; and in her eighth year 


THE FARMERS’ SONG. 


BY WILSON FLAGG, 





Original. 





Written for an anniversary. 
I. 
A rate dismal story our ears hath assailed, 
That your banks and your merchants and brokers had failed ; 
But ne’er in the wealth of our country despair, 
While the weather and season will smile on our care. 

















{ 
ivers good speci J aise | a 
Coren. Se Pie Oe nee terete ees wees We Fees \|the manufacture of needles was first taught. 
Fine silver in wheat, and bright gold in our maize. i} : : , 
|| About the same time, the making of earthen furnaces, 
Ht. \learthen fire pots and earthen ovens, transportable, was first 
ohcsnthenaygpaclapeynes- ete dnere ssiopspoaditongeiae taught in London, without Moorgate, by Richard Dyer, who 
And reap, with the interest, vigor and health ; | k abe th tf Spai 
Kind Nature’s our banker, and all our wide fields | yrought the art from gd ’ a 
Are the mart that the profits of industry yields. | Women’s masks, muffs, fans, bodkins, and periwigs, were 
Chorus. Though our traders have failed, we are not so forlorn, — jintroduced from France about the time of the massacre in 
Bring the notes of your banks, and we'll pay them in corn, | Paris, 1572-1577 ; pocket watches were first brought into 
It. || London from Nuremburg, in Germany, where they were 
We learn that your bankers have issued their notes, | thought to have been invented. 
‘Till hike leaves in the autumn, their paper coin floats ; The printing of prices current was first adopted by John 
They promise to pay ‘‘ on demand ”’ you’ll peruse, || Day, of London, in 1634. 
Yet the gold for their paper they often refuse. Ng AAR f 
Chorus. ‘Trade with us, and you'll neither be shaven nor shorn ;— | The bankifg business commenced 1D 1545, as appears 
‘The farmers ne’er give you the husks for the corn. from a very rare pamphlet, entitled, “The misery of the 
ge new fashioned goldsmiths or bankers discovered ; ’ and in 
Iv. erg es ; 
, . which it is stated that the merchants and traders of London, 
We speculate only in weather and soil ; ; : : . 
Our gains are the well earned reward of our toil ; no longer daring to confide, as before, in the integrity and 
Though moderate, still they are solid and sure, care of their apprentices and clerks, who frequently go into 
And while we have vigor, our wealth will endure. || the army, began first at this period to lodge their cash in the 
5 he en cafoly » site in Sori « ee 
Chorus. Our banks, where we safely deposite in Spring, hands of goldsmiths, whom they commissioned both to re- 
A rich dividend iu the Autumn will bring. : ‘ ; 
ceive and to pay for them. The goldsmiths, quickly per- 
Vv. ceiving the advantage that might be derived from this capi- 
What a treasure of wealth will our pastures unfold ; iltal, soon began to allow a regular interest on all sums de- 
Our woodlands are surely far better than gold ; | snstind 
And all your bright silver no profit will yield, H E 3 fi : a 4 
Except as ’twill purchase the fruits of the field! ie In the same year, also, the use of coffee was introduce 
Carus. And unless your bank money a change soon receives, \linto London, by a Turkish merchant, who brought home 
?T will ere Jong be too worthless to purchase our leaves. | with bim a Raugusan Greek, by whom the manner of roast- 
VI ling and making coffee was first made known. 
Yet of our own calling ’tis idle to boast ; In the year 1679, the wear of India muslins was intro- 
And now both our merchants and bankers we'll toast:— —||duced into London, and soon became prevalent. In this 
Here’s to banking and commerce and all honest trade ; | year, also, Hudson’s Bay Company was incorporated, with 
é Our wealth would all perish without their just aid. | very enlarged powers ; and the manufacture of fine glass 


And while both to justice and truth they are sworn, | 


Bring tho-notes of your banks and we'll pay them in-corss’ || #25 brought to perfection through the encouragement of the 


Duke of Buckingham, who procured makers, grinders, and 
| polishers of glass, from Venice, to settle in England. 

The printing of calicoes was first practised in London in 
1687, and nearly at the same time, the weaver’s loom was 
introduced into the metropolis, from Holland, and it was 
called the Dutch loom engine. 

The great increase of the- population and domestic traffic 
of the metropolis, led to that useful establishment, the penny} 
post, which was set up by Murray, an upholsterer, in the} 
year 1698. 

The year 1694 became a most memorable one in the 
commercial annals of the metropolis, by the institution of 
the bank of England, which was incorporated by charter on) 
‘ithe 29th of July, the effects of which on the trade, prosperity, | 
revenues, &c., exerted a very beneficial and salutary influ- 
ence. 


ORIGIN OF THE CITY OF LONDON. 


Lonpon is first mentioned as a Roman settlement, in the! 
reign of Nero, A. D. 61, when it was the residence of a great 
many merchants and dealers. Long before their taking} 
possession of it, however, it was a village of the Belgic Bri-| 
tons, who were a mixed race of Gauls and Germans, but 
more German than Gelic. It was built in a wood, fortified) 
with ramparts and ditches, and hence its name, Lund, or the| 
Wood, and Lundayn, the fortified wood, or hill. It is in-; 
debted to no splendid origin or adventitious aid, except being 
the seat of government: but has risen to its present grandeur 
and opulence by its intrinsic merits, the advantages of its 
situation, and the industry and commercial spirit of its in-| 
habitants. The Romans soon discovered its convenient situ-| 
ation for a military station, and established a magazine of 
stores and provisions there, A. D. 51. | 

The first notice of London as a place of commercial im- 
portance, occurs in the annals of Tacitus, who speaks of it 
as the noble emporium of his time, the great resort of mer- 
chants, and famous for its social intercourse, though not al 
colony. Tuere is wisdom in every thing. Even the blade of grass 

About the year 886, London, which appears to have been|| will to-day tender us full volumes of instruction, that to- 
almost totally destroyed, and depopulated by the Danes, was|;morrow may be rudely crushed beneath the. foot of the 
restored and more strongly fortified by Alfred, and soon after passing traveller. The towering and snow-capt mountain, 
filled with inhabitants who had been driven into exile, or ‘and the rippling rill that gurgles quietly along its base, are 
kept in captivity by the Danes. |imperishable monuments of wisdom. The thunder’s roar— 

In the year 1556, a manufactory of the finest sort of glasses,|' the dashing billow —and the music of nature, all preach sol- 
was established in Friars; and the fine flint glass, little in-| emn lessons to the heart. Every thing is ripe with powerful 
ferior to that of Venice, was at the same time made at the! truth and impassioned sentiment. Yet, so sluggish, so sel- 
Savoy. Seven yéars afterwards a manufactory of knives) fish, so ice-bound, are the human feelings, that God’s own 
was begun by Thomas Matthews, of Fieet Bridge. | glorious and blessed book —the book of Nature —is often 

The whole number of merchants in London at the com- ileft unopened until the clasps becume rusty, and its pages 
mencement of Queen Elizabeth’s reign, 1561, were, in all,|| time-eaten. 
only 326. | Sach were my thoughts as, on my venerable and tottering 

In the year 1579, Morgan Hubbelthorn, a dyer, was sent)|Rosinante, I idly wandered towards an obscure village in 
to Persia, at the expense of the city of London, to learn thel New Hampshire, to obtain a night’s lodging. The sun was 
art of dying there, and of making carpets. |just throwing out its last beams before retiring to rest. The 

In the year 1564, the use of coaches was introduced by a|| whole heavens seemed to be a gorgeous and illimitable sheet 
Dutchman, named William Boonen, who became the Queen’s' of virgin gold. It was one of those evenings when all na- 

















THE BURIED ALIVE. 


BY BENS. KINGSBURY, JR. 
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ure combines, by its harmony and beauty, to elevate, soften, 
and mellow the mind. Gop —the Mighty, the Benevolent — 
was written on all his perfect works. I read his name in 
the flashing, transparent vault that canopied the earth. I 
saw it on the green and healthful verdure beneath my feet. 
His glory, like a mantle of light, encircled me then; and 
then I could have laid me down beneath the cool shadow of 
His wings, and felt at peace forever. 

As I gazed the sun disappeared. Thus, thought I, is man. 
To-day he is here, perhaps spreading over a broad circle the 
influence of a brilliant, an immortal intellect ; to-morrow, 
like that burning orb, he disappears. His friends sigh — for- 
get him —und follow him. 

While thus moralizing, my eye falls upon a small, neat 
packet, lying by the road side. I of course dismounted and 
secured it. Having made every reasonable effort to find the 
owner, uravailingly, I at last opened it, and finding that 
it contained matter of some interest, concluded thus to pre- 
sent it, untouched, to the public eye. If the owner should 
ever meet it in this form, I trust she will pardon my pre- 
sumption. 





Deata! how fearfully the name rings an alarum upon 
the ear of mortality. -It is the mournful intimation that the 
current of Time is bearing us onward to the illimitable ocean 
in which all earthly wealth, luxuries, friendships, the strong 
affections that are golden-linked to our heart of hearts —are 
lost forever. Deata! it is Earth’s mightiest sovereign. The 
proud and strong are levelled to the humble and the weak. 
The ambitious man is hurled from the dizziest height down 
beside the six feet of mould of the lowest. The rich, who 
have rioted in marble palaces, and the poor who have dragged 
miserable existences out in roofless hovels, “lie down to- 
gether,”’ until the resurrection morning. 

It is a harrowing reflection that we must die ; but if that 
reflection be so bitter, who can fathom the sensations of one 
who has been pronounced dead, who has been jaid in the 
tomb—and yet has been Buriep ative! That was my fate. 
Listen, and ponder well. 

I was the only daughter of proud, wealthy, fashionable pa 
rents, resident in Boston ; the round of my life until I was twen- 
ty may easily be imagined. It wasa series of dissipation that 
was crushing all the moral feelings and intellectual powers. 
That momentous period of my existence isa blank. Let it be 
blotted out from the record of time, and nothing good, pure, 
or holy will disappear with it. I mean not that I had com- 
mitted any crime that is popularly stigmatized as heinous, 
but that, like thousands similarly situated, I had considered 
the “chief end ”’ of life to be the fashions—the frivolities of 
technical “highlife.” SoI could get my jewels and my satins, 
I cared not how the “inner jewels of the soul,” long buried 
in ruin. I was daily bartering a glorious eternity for an ig- 
noble mortality. But on the even of my birth-day —I was 
then twenty —the hand of disease rested heavily upon me. 
In three days I was struck dumb — paralyzed in all my fac- 
ulties—as though by the hand of the Almighty. My mother 
entered the room —looked at me — shrieked, and exclaimed, 
“ She is dead!” The physician was called in —examined 
my pulse, shook his head, and pronounced me “dead.” 1 
tried to speak —tried to struggle—to groan. But though 
burning with agony, I was not able to give vent to the 
pent-up fire. While I lay in speechless consciousness, | 
heard the carpenter coolly ask the measure of my coffin —I 
heard the coffin itself brought up stairs—I heard them open 
the door and enter the room with it. As I was placed in it, 
I again attempted to speak, but could produce no sound, or 
exhibit any sign of life. The memory of the past was 
burning and blazing before me—the horrible future was 
vividly painted on the black canvass of the mind. I again 
tried to struggle;—it was in vain. But now came the 
heart-harrowing scene. It was my burial. They began to 
assemble in the room where I was coffined. All was solemn 
silence, unbroken save by my mother’s sobs. The clergyman 
rose, and said, “J am the resurrection and the life, saith the 
Lord ; he that believeth in me, though he were dead, yet 
shall he live”’ He then laid the ashes upon my body, and 
uttered the thrilling words of the litany: “ Forasmuch as it 
hath pleased Almighty God, in his wise Providence, to take 
out of this world the soul of our deceased sister, we there- 
fore commit her body to the ground ; earth to earth, ashes to 
ashes, dust to dust; looking for the general resurreétien in 
the last day, and the life of the world to come, through ovr 
Lord Jesus Christ.” 

Who can imagine my feelings at that hour! It would re- 
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quire an archangel’s power to describe them. Oh, how in- lof steam, or of water as hot as the patient can bear it, will|/piece, but it was his own, to the great disappointment of 


applicable was the title of sister, at that solemn moment! soon restore the strength. 

But let me hasten. After being carried through the streets,|| In all these cases, the blood retreats from the surface to 
followed by a splendid train, such as wealth could buy, I|/the internal organs, a fact proved by the paleness of the skin. 
was laid in the tomb of my ancestors — upon a pile of moul-||But though this is an effect, and not a cause, and proceeds 
dering coffins —to die. My mother came, dropped the tear||from the sudden cessation of nervous action, whatever that 
of agony, and retired. Others, as a matter of idle form, fol-||action be, yet it serves to indicate the cure. Therefore we 
lowed her example ;—but my poor mother’s solitary tear|/say that whatever will throw the blood upon the surface, and 
was all that wet my cheek. All had gone —the door was||stimulate the capillaries—(small blood vessels upon the skin, )| 
closed—the key turned—TJ mwas ulone. The straggle was/|to propel the blood forward when thrown there, must be use- 
over. I mustdie. Yet at that moment a calm — Sweet and|/ful; and for this purpose, stimulants must be applied to the 
and balmy as the atmosphere of paradise—stole over my||stomach, and steam or warm water to the skin. Further- 
senses. I felt not alone. My mother’s tear !— it still lay||/more, the cause being the sudden cessation or great diminu- 
wet upon my cheek. It was her representative. Oh, howI||tion of nervous action, whatever will excite this action is 
prized, at that fearful moment, that jewel drop. It was to|/necessary ; and hence the atility of a blister to the nervous 
me the richest diamond of her soul. It soothed me and —/||trank.— N. Y. Whig. 

slept !— ay, sweetly slept, even in the very tomb; slept in 
companionship with the dead! But it was asleep that could 
not last for ever. At first when I awoke I imagined myself 
in my father’s house. Then the consciousness of where I 
was came rushing upon me with accumulated horror. J 
made an effort to move —I did move—the paralysis had 
past. With the energy of desperation I struggled — the cof- 
fin toppled from its pile of dead — fell — burst the lid, and 
rolled me out upon the damp, stone floor. I rose, rushed to 
the door, and tugged at the ponderous fastenings, as though 
Samson’s strength rested in my attenuated fingers. I 
raved —I even cursed —I prayed —lI laughed the hideous 
laugh of the maniac. My brain was like molten lead. | 
was mad. Phantoms of the imagination crowded around 
me. I saw the grinning and dusty skeletons of the dead 
rise before me —hissing serpents twined themselves around 
my throat. I fainted and fell. 

When I awoke, I was on my own bed, in my father’s house, 
with my mother Ly my side. . In my calm moments I ascer- 
tained that my screams had arrested the attention of the sex- 
ton, who was then preparing a neighboring tomb for the re- 
ception of the dead. Notice was immediately given, and I 
was rescued from a living grave. 

Reader! while, perhaps you shudder at my narrative, I 
bless the horrible cause for the salutary effect. I had been: 
living as though Earth and its people were immortal. The 
lesson I have received has taught me to prepare for a resi- 
dence in Heaven; and now I can exclaim truly, in the lan- 
guage of the almost inspired Young, 
































Many persons have died of accidental wounds, surrounded 
by kind friends overwhelmed in sorrow for their untimely 
death, because they never once thought, until it was too Jate, 
that the end of the finger pressed upon the spot where the 





ever think of it under the perturbation of the moment. And 
it is important that every one should have it fixed in his 
mind beforehand, and teach it to his children, that the great 
point in a wound is, to STOP THE BLEEDING IN AN INSTANT, if it 
be profuse. Life depends on instant action. If nothing can 
be done till the surgeon is called, the person is dead. Any 
one can stop the blood as well as he. Let the first one who 
sees the bleeding wound, thrust in his finger without delay 
of an instant, and press with firmness on the bleeding point 
and it stops. If it is a deep wound, he can feel the jet of 
blood, and know where to put his finger. And when the 
blood is stopped, the person is safe, at least for the time ; 
but the finger must be held fast, till the surgeon comes to tie 
the vessel. This will require some decision, ’tis true; but 
who would not do it to save the life of a fellow being? 





A PHILOSOPHER’S THOUGHTS ON RELIGION. 

Rexicion, whether natural or revealed, has always the 
same beneficial influence on the heart. In youth, in health 
and prosperity, it awakens feelings of gratitude and sublime 
love, and purifies at the same time that it exalts. But it is 
in misfortune, in sickness, and in age, that its effects are 
most truly and beneficially felt; when submission in faith, 
and humble trust in the divine will, from duties become 
pleasures and undecaying sources of consolation. It then 
creates powers which were thought to be extinct, and gives 
a freshness to the mind which was supposed to have passed 
away for ever, but which is now renovated as an immortal 
hope. Then does it become the Pharos, guiding the wave, 
tost mariner to his home; or as the green and dewy spot 
gushing with fountains to the exhausted and thirsty enjoy- 
ments, and becomes stronger as our frame dissolves. It ap- 
pears as that evening star in the horizon of life which throws 
its radiance through the gloom and shadow of death, and 
which will rise a bright morning star, to usher us into 
another and a better world. 

ORIGINAL cosT OF FURS. — By comparing the value given! 
to the Indians for their furs, and the price they are sold for) 
by the Hudson’s Bay Company in London, we may draw 
our conclusions as to the oppression of those people. Three! 
marten skins are obtained for a coarse knife, the utmost 
value of which, including the expense of conveying it to) 
those distant regions, cannot be estimated at more than six- 
pence ; and three of these skins were sold, last January, in 
London, for five guineas. With the more expensive furs, 
such as the black fox or sea otter, the profit is more than 
tripled; and but a few years ago, a single skin of the for- 
mer species sold for fifty guineas, while the native obtained 
in exchange the value of two shillings. 

Pacanint.—In 1817, when Paganini was at Verona, the 
leader of the orchestra at the principal theatre, Valdabrini, a 
very able violinist, took it in his head to say that Paganini 
was a charlatan, that it was true he could play some par- 
ticular pieces very well, but that he had composed a con- 
certo he would find it impossible toexecute. Paganini heard 
of it, and hastened to say to Valdabrini that he would be 
very glad to try. The day of rehearsal was fixed, and Pa- 
ganini made his appearance. He performed an exquisite 


“* Happy day that breaks our chain! 
That manumits ; that calls from exile home ; 
That leads to nature’s great metropolis, 
And re-admits us, through the guardian hand 
Of elder brothers, to our Father’s throne, 
Who bears our advocate and through his wounds, 
Beholding man, allows that tender name.” 


Roxbury, Mass. 


VARIETIES. 





DANGER OF USING KREOSOTE. 

Kreosore, or pyroligenous acid, or essence of smoke, is a 
very powerful poison, and therefore never should be used in 
curing toothache, without being greatly diluted. Its imme- 
diate effect upon a nerve is paralysis ; and a single drop of 
it, highly concentrated, when applied to the tongue, will in- 
stantly paralyse the whole nervous system, and consequent- 
ly destroy the life of the strongest man. Prussic acid, the 
effect of which is similar, is sometimes used to cure the tooth- 
ache, and sometimes with the same result. Hence it is very 
imprudent to use them at all; but if used, they should al- 
ways be prepared bya skilful apothecary. We recollect a 
case of narrow escape from death, in the use of prussic acid, 
A young physician, afflicted with the tooth-ache, diluted some, 
as he thought, sufficiently, and applied it to the tooth upon a 
bit of; cotton. He instantly fell upon the floor, as if struck 
by lightning, and continued insensible for fifteen or twenty 
minutes. On recovering, he was very weak for three or 
four days, his complexion being exceedingly pale. 

In such cases, the patent should be made to swallow a half 
teaspoon of Cayenne pepper, infused in a wine glass of boil- 
ing water, taken about blood warm. A teaspoon of this put 
into the mouth will cause the patient to swallow, though in- 
sensible. At the same time a blister should be applied to the 
back of the neck, to stimulate the spinal cord, the great trunk 
where the nerves are distributed throughout the system. 
After this, high and nourishing food, well seasoned with 
Cayenne, black pepper, horse radish or mustard, and a bath 





















Valdabrini, who was anxious to judge, of the chance of his 
succeeding before the public. The challenge was generally 
known,.and when the day of performance came, the saloon 
;was crowded with curious amateurs. Paganini reserved 
Valdabrini’s concerto for the last prize. He came forward, 
|with a common bamboo cane in his hand, every body asking 
what he was a going to do with it. He grasped his violin, 
and, using the cane as a bow, played from beginning to end 
the concerto which its author fondly imagined would require 
so much study, not only rendering the most difficult pas. 
sages, but adding many variations, distinguished by all his 
peculiar grace and brilliancy. 

Youne Wives. —It is usual with young wives before they 
have been many weeks married, to assume a confident look 
and manner of talking ; as if they were intended to signify 
that they were no longer girls, and, consequently, their 
whole demeanor, before they got a husband, was all but a 
constraint upon their nature; whereas, I suppose, if the 
votes of wise men were gathered, a great majority would be 





iblood is seen issuing, would stop it in a moment. And yet/|in favor of those ladies, who, after they had entered into that 
this would seem to be the most natural thought that could|/holy state, rather choose to double their portion of modesty 
enter one’s mind. But it does not enter the mind. Few|/and reservedness. Avoid the least degree of fondness for 


your husband before any witness whatever —even before 
your nearest relations, or the very maids of your chamber. 
This proceeding is so exceedingly odious and disgustful to 
all who have either good breeding or good sense, that they 
can assign two very unamiable reasons for it; one is gross 
hypocrisy, the other has too bad a name to be mentioned. 
Conceal your esteem and Jove in your own breast, and re- 
serve your kind looks and language for private hours, which 
are so many in the four-and-twenty. 

Avarm-Beti. — A self-acting fire alarm-bell has been in- 
vented in New York. The principle on which it is made is 
that of the expansion of metals by heat. From a piece of 
hollow brass, a metal communication leads to a bell, the 
tongue of which is moved by a spring, not unlike that of an 
ordinary mouse-trap. The fire acts upon the brass, expand- 
ing it and causing it to move the apparatus, so as to set the 
bell ringing. It will strike when the heat is at one hundred 
and twenty degrees of Fahrenheit’s thermometer, or even of 
a lower temperature. 

Gas Pires pispensep wita.—In Vienna, at present, ac- 
cording to a simple and perfectly secure method invented by 
M. F. Derionet, gas is conveyed in hermetrically sealed bags, 
on carriages constructed for the purpose, from the manu- 
factory to all parts of the town daily —by which the expense 
of laying down pipes in the streets is avoided, and the article 
supplied to the city at a proportionably reduced rate. This 
plan would offer immense advantages to the companies in 
London and other large manufacturing cities, by saving the 
great cost of their mile of pipe, and the immense expense of 


||applying gas to each house. — Inventor’s Advocate. 





Antiquity or Pyramips.— M. Caviglia gave me an ac- 


|count, when I was in Cairo, of a singular discovery he had 


made, in the vicinity of the Pyramids, of a number of apart- 


||\ments and passages communicating with each other, and of 


his having seen, at a distance of many miles in the desert, 
the foundations of decayed pyramids, whose granite blocks 
were dissolved to dust: whence he argues, that, if those 
now standing, composed chiefly of sand-stone, be four or 
five thousand years old, the antiquity of those others must 
be four times as great.— Prince Puckler Muskau. 





Antiquities or Sourn America.—Intelligence has been 
received from Mr. Stephens and Mr. Catherwood, who have 
arrived safely at Guatemala, and finding no possibility of 
official business, have proceeded to explore the ruins of Pa- 
lenque, one of the greatest objects of curiosity in Central 
America. 

Wuen coal was extremely dear, a gentleman, meeting a 
coal merchant, accosted him with—‘ Well, my good sir, 
how is coal?” “Indeed, sir,” he replied, ‘coal is coal now.” 
“Tam glad to hear it,” returned the gentleman, “for the 
last you sent me was half slate.” 


A London paper mentions that the alterations which have 
been made in the Great Western, cost the owners £6,000, 
and those of the British Queen will not be less than £13,000. 
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BOSTON WEEKLY MAGAZINE. 
Tuis publication has now entered upon the last half volume 
of its second year, and we improve the opportunity to present 


With the exception of the late period of commercial depres- 
sion, our subscription list has steadily increased, evincing 
the favorable regard of the community, so far as the paper 
has become known. From the press we have received a 
degree of kindness and commendation which elicit our 
warmest thanks. 

Oar sheet is believed to be unsurpassed in its style of 
publication by any now or ever published in Boston, and 
equalled by very’few ever published in this country. Our 
list of correspondents is large, embracing several that grace 
the front rank of American literature, and the original mat- 
ter heretofore published has been of the highest and purest 
character. The Music which embellishes the paper has been 
highly commended for its excellence and taste; and it may 
be of service to those in the practice of purchasing sheet 
music, to state that the pieces we publish would cost, if pur- 
chased by the sheet, more than the whole cost of the Maga- 


its claims to the attention of our friends and the or 


zine. 
In conducting the Magazine, we shall endeayor, as here- 


tofore, to render it conducive to the purest morality, the 
most correct taste, and the diffusion of the utmost amount 
of intelligence on subjects of literature and science. For 
much valuable assistance in the editorial department in ad- 
dition to their contributions under their usual signatirés, we 
are indebted to Witson Frace and B. B. Tuatcuer, Esqrs. 

Our subscription price, in advance, is but two dollars and a 
half, which is little more than half the price of any publica- 
tion of similar size and style of execution in the country. 

Subscriptions may be addressed to the Publishers, D. H. 
Exa and J. B. Haut, 37 Cornhill, Boston. 


TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 
We have frequently referred to the patronage bestowed | 
upon the Boston Weekly Magazine as ample encouragement 


for a continuance of its publication ; but our encouragement) 


was founded on an expectation that those who “patronized | 
our humble efforts, would punctually pay for the gratification | 
we have endeavored to afford them in our weekly visits.| 
We have been disappointed. 

‘«« When, in the course of human events,” we find ourselves 
in the predicament of paying out five thousand dollars a| 


year, and receiving but three thousand, it becomes us to 
pause, and considering the circumstances of the case, to come| 
to a proper decision in view of them all. We have taken} 
two weeks to review our affairs, and to ponder upon the, 


proper measures to be pursued in the exigency. 


We have come to this conclusion —that those who will | 


not pay for the papers they have had, shall have no more; 
and that hereafter we shall endeavor to secure ourselves 
against loss in this way, by securing payment in advance. 

Our subscribers may expect the presentation of their bills 
immediately, and are requested not to put our collectors and 
agents to the trouble to “call again.’”’ Those who receive 
their papers through the mail are requested immediately to 
remit their subscriptions through the same medium. The 
different postmasters are authorized to forward money for 
the payment of subscriptions; but in case they refuse to do 
so, it may be remitted at oyr risk and expense. 

The subscribers will lose nothing by the delay in the pub- 
lication of this number, as the time will be made up at the 
end of the year, so that they will receive their full comple- 


ment of fifty-two papers. 


M. Govravup’s Lectrures.—Those who take an interest 
in the new discovery of M. Daguerre,-will do well to make 


|jand in proportion as the people gradually shake off those 
prejudices derived from the mother country, which still lin-| 


admission to the lectures, which are to be delivered at the Ma- 
sonic Temple, and will be illustrated by taking a view of the 
State House orof Park Street Church. The lectures will com- 
mence as soon as a sufficient number of tickets are taken to 
fill the lecture room — probably the latter part of next week. 

The plates very much resemble the finest of engravings, 
but possess a minuteness of detail and a correctness of de- 
sign beyond the reach of the artist. 


Tue Future.—Improvement marches in a sort of geo- 
metrical progression, since every new discovery that is made 
opens an avenue to another. America, beyond all other 
countries, is the grand theatre of moral, political and prac- 
tical improvements, as it is not encumbered with those estab- 
lishments, which, in old countries, prove stumbling blocks 
to liberty and the free exercise of the mind. The population 
of the United States being likewise compounded of emigrants 
and descendants from many different nations, enjoy at home 
one of the chief advantages of foreign travel, —an inter- 
course with men of various habits, customs and opinions. 
Hence our countrymen, above all other people, are blessed 
with one of the chief advantages of obtaining a knowledge 
lof mankind. Their minds are necessarily liberalized by 
their domestic intercourse with men who differ widely from 
them in their religion and general notions. We have no es- 
tablished religion ; every man is taught to believe that he 
may be, and ought to be, the keeper of his own conscience 
and the former of his own opinions. The effect of this free- 
dom on the exercise of the mind, is to cherish a generous 
confidence in the powers of one’s own reason, and a noble 
independence of spirit, which are calculated to prepare the 
individual for the performance of his duties, as one of the 
sovereign people. The subjects of a monarchy are taught 
passive obedience, as one of the highest political virtues, 
and implicit faith as one of their principle religious obliga- 
tions. The citizens of our republic are taught obedience 
only to the laws of the land, and faith only so far as his 
reason will approve; and they are taught to scorn every 
species of control, except that of reason, conscience and the! 
laws of the land. From these considerations, we may rea- 
sonably infer that all kinds of improvements will proceed 
'}more rapidly in this country than in any other, sinée our 
laws and institutions are calculated to encourage it, while 
those of most other countries are calculated to retard it. 

The evils attending the administration of a popular form 
of government are decreasing in proportion as each rising! 
generation improves upon the wisdom of their predecessors, 








ger among us, and which are unfavorable to republican im- 
| provement. These will gradually diminish, as we become 
still more widely separated from foreign nations in our de- 
| pendence upon them for teachers in the various departments 












‘lof literature and science. We are becoming more and more 
independent of this kind of foreign aid, as time rolls on-| 
ward ; and the more independent we become in this respect,| 
the fewer of those prejudices of foreign growth will be in- 
stilled into the minds of the rising generation. It should be! 
the aim, therefore, of our citizens, to establish this indepen- 
i|dence, by giving due encouragement to native talent in all 
departments. If we encourage a scientific foreigner in pre- 
ference to a scientific countryman of equal learning and 
merit, we thereby encourage the promulgation of opinions 
taught in a monarchical land, rather than those of repub- 















lican growth. 







consummation of those glorious improvements, which every 
philanthropist delights in anticipating. Never let us cease 
||combating with error, nor trust to timeyto cure evils which 
| can only be cured by the efforts of men. But while we are 
engaged in combating errors, both in the moral and politica] 
worlds, let all be done in a spirit of peace and rational com- 
|| promise, and let us never endanger the harmony of society 





a visit to the collection exhibited by M. Gouraud at the Hor-|/by our labors of philanthropy. 


ticultural Rooms, Tremont street. These pictures are a 


perfect representation, in light and shade, on a plate of pol-| 


ished silver, of the object presented to the instrument called, 
from its inventor, the Daguerreotype. This picture is pro- 
duced by the action of the rays of light upon the plate, which 
is chemically prepared for that purpose, and represents all 
the objects in their minutest particulars with the perfect 


faithfulness of nature. 
Each person visiting the exhibition receives a ticket of 





Pessres rrom Castauia. — We have been allowed the fa- 
vor of turning over a part of the leaves of a forthcoming 
volame withthe above title, with which we have no doubt 
our readers will be peculiarly pleased. It is a collection of 
fugitive pieces from the pen of Mr. Isaac F. Shepard, seve- 
ral of which have appeared in our columns. We under- 
stand it will published by Whipple and Damrell, in the 
course of the next week. 








The future presents to us a very cheering aspect. But) 
we may by our own folly or wisdom, retard or hasten the | 
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Cauirornia.— England is said to he in treaty with Mexico 





for a cession of Upper and Lower California. It was re- 
cently stated in accounts from Mexico, that the English gov- 
ernment contemplated establishing, with the consent of Mex- 
ico, a colony of colored people in the unsettled country be- 
tween Mexico and Texas. Putting the two statements to- 
gether, we should not be surprised to find that there was 
some truth in the matter, and that the British government, 
in order to put a stop to the extension of slavery, and to se- 
cure herself the important advantage of some valuable ports 
in the Gulf of Mexico and on the western coast of America, 
had really planned the gigantic enterprise of founding a new 
empire, stretching across the continent from the Gulf to the 
Pacific. Such a measure would undoubtedly be popular 
with the people of England, but it must, we think, in the na- 
ture of things, prove entirely impracticable, even with the 
immense resources of the British nation. 





WEEKLY RECORD. 





A petition is in circulation in New York, asking the leg- 
islature for a bounty on cocoons and raw silk, produced 
within the limits of the State. Also another petition to Con- 
gress, asking a duty on all raw and manufactured silk im- 
ported into the United States. 

The Senate of Louisiana have passed a bill founding a 
State Natural History Society. By a provision in the bill, 
the use of two rooms in the State House for the preservation 
of specimens, is to be granted to the Society. 

The National Silk Society have offered numerous .boun- 
ties, from $100 to $1,000 each, for the best specimens of 
raw silk, to be produced during the coming summer. The 
whole amount of the bounties is $16,000. 

A hurricane, accompanied by an inundation of the sea, 
occurred at Coringe, on the coast northward of Madras, on 
the 16th of November, which drowned 20,000 people. The 
number of dead bodies floating about was truly a hideous 
spectacle. 

According to an estimate made some time since, by the 
New Bedford Mercury, the printing business in the United 
States gives employment to two hundred thousand persons, 
and thirty millions of capital. 

A correspondent of the New York Post, writing from 
Spain, says: —“The~seenes of cold blooded cruelty which 
are almost daily practiced exceed the horrible legend tales 
told of the American Indians in gone by days. What would 
you think of victims being carried to the rack — their mouth 
and eyes propped open with pointed sticks, and they left thus 
to famine and to death—and again, to cut from the length 
of a man’s body, a cord of his own flesh, wherewith to stran- 
gle him afterwards.” 


usinese Divectorw, 


ApvertiseMents.— We have adopted the plan of inserting a few 








|| advertisements of articles connected with Literature, Science, Taste, 


Health, Amusement, Dress, and Instruction, of which specimens will 
be seen below. Our terms will be very low, — advertisements of three 
lines or more, will be inserted by the year at one dollar a line, which the 
extent of our circulation will render highly advantageous to individuals 
in these departments of business. 


HENRY PRENTISS, 
No. 33 Court Street, (opposite the new Court House,) in addition to his 
former large stock, has lately received, per Switzerland, a variety of 
Musical Instruments, of very superior pai erry some of which 
have never before been introduced in this country.—Music bound, and 
Piano Fortes tuned. 





ABEL TOMPKINS, 
No. 38 Co , (in the new building a few doors above his former 
stand.) ha#for sale a large assortment of Books and Stationery. 





GEORGE P. REED, 
No. 17 Tremont Row, wholesale and retail dealer in Sheet Music, Mu- 
sical Instruments, and Musical Merchandize of every description. 


CONANT, THAYER & CO., 
Ladies’ Cloth Store, No. 55 Washington Street. On hand a large assort- 
ment of elegant Cloths, which will be sold extremely low for cash. 


JAMES DYER, 
No. 82 Washington Street, Pocket-Book Maker, and dealer in India 
Rubber Goods. The Air Life Preserver, for sale as above. 


WILLIAM PRATT, 
No. 14 Hanover Street, importer and dealer in Gold and Silver Watches, 
Jewelry, &c. The most complicated Watches and Music Boxes repaired. 


T. GILBERT & ons pees eae 
facturers, at their old stand, No. as! * 
ee Olen No. 406, next door to Washington Took. 


OREL TOWLE, | 
, Glo Umbrel &e.. anover Street, cor- 
Pener of Elm Street, (ander & Saml. Beal aad Son’s Furniture Rooms.) 


OAKES & SWAN, 
Music Engravers and Publishers, 8 1-2 Tremont Row. 
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sWiIILIL YOU RISE, MY BEILOVIED ¢” 


A FAVORITE BALLAD, ARRANGED AS A DUETT, BY WM. CLIFTON. 
2d Voice. 


= Es HEE 


Will you rise, my be - lovw’d, to in- 
__ 24 Voice. 


eS ee Mi eee 


wil y a a rise, my be - low’d, to in- 
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hale the fresh r The birds ca-rol sweet-ly,themorn-ing is fair, Will = rise, my be-lov’d, to ——. the erect ag The birds ca-rol 


Ort tessferpeleess 


halethefresh air, The bir 84 sweet-ly, the ae. is fair, Will you rise, my ne-teves, i pe toatborg thefresh air, The birds A 


Saad eri cere ire Peete eee eee ee cee 
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sweet-ly, themorn-ing is fair. Will you, will you, will you, will you rise, my be-low’d, a you, will you, = you, willyou rise, my be-low’d, 


ipiteetgepi etre BEES Se 


sweet-ly, the Ef is fair. Will you, will you, will you, will you rise, aw  be-low’a, Will you, will you, will you, will you rise, my aeeats 


os arPe 
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SECOND RSE. THIRD VERSE. 
I have cull'd for my fair, from her fav’rite retreat, Blooming roses compar’d to thy cheeks would look pale, 
The woodbine, the moss rose, and brier so sweet; Your breath, richer sweets than the woodbiné exhale s 
Will you, will you, will you, will you wear the boquet, ‘ You my fair, more lovely are, more fragrant than they. 
FOURTH VERSE. FIFTH VERSE. 
I have chosen a wreath, thy dear temples to bind, By myrtle, the strength of my passion is shown, 
With amaranth flow’r, and myrtle entwin’d ; And amaranth’s bloom, when the summer is flown, 
Will you, will you, will you, will you wear the pretty wreath. Like them the love I bear to thee, oh never shall fade. 








published in England, have been sent by Lord John Russell|| A BacHELoR is a pegson who enjoys every thing and pays 
Orleans Picayune says: “ A gentleman advertised in our/||to Professor Ticknor, of this city, and to Mr. Prescott, the}| for nothing —a married man is one that pays for every thing 
paper, a day or two since, for some ten or twelve men to go!laccomplished author of “The History of the Reign of Ferdi-||and enjoys nothing. The one drives a sulkey through life, 
jnto the country. Yesterday he called at our office, and 2 and Isabella.” and is not expected to take care of any one but himself; the 


Unner the head “ dis-advantages of advertising,’”’ the New 








begged and prayed of us to take the advertisement out, as his diag other keeps a carriage, which is always too fall to afford him 
premises had been overrun with a crowd of persons for the|} Goon nature is the best feature in the finest face—wit|/a comfortable seat. Be cautious how you exchange your 
situations.” may raise admiration, judgment may command respect, and||sulkey for a carriage ! 
knowledge, attention. Beauty may inflame the heart with}|— ; 

Published every Saturday, at No. 37 Cornhill. Terms, $2.50 per 


love, but good ae has a more powerful effect —it adds annum, in advance ; otherwise, $3.00. Persons remitting $10.00, will 
a thousand attractions to the charms of beauty, and gives|| receive five copies. No subscriptions received for a less term than one 





VanvaBLe Present.— The last N. Y. Mirror states that 
copies of “The Architectural Remains of the Elizabethan 


Era,” one of the most magnificent and costly works ever''an air of beneficence to the most homely face. year. All letters must he post paid, and directed to the Publishers. 





